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discussion, and with its historical predecessors. Both are denied any effi- 
ciency in the control of either thought or action. It is at most a sign, never 
a cause of activity. 

Will, or the mental control of bodily action, is discussed under the head- 
ing "Systems as Need-determined." As the title implies, movements 
grow out of needs, effort is entirely purposeless. Accomplishment depends 
upon the development of the bodily structure, and its functional tendencies. 

' ' Systems as Unified, ' ' the last of the constructive chapters, reasserts the 
essential unity of all parts of experience. Body and mind are on exactly 
the same plane, all the data of existence are but different ways of organiz- 
ing the same material. The concluding chapters, on " Mental Syntheses," 
discuss the relations of man to his environment, of the genius to the spirit 
of his times, and consider the Eesthetic problem. Beauty is said to depend 
upon the degree to which the object can attract and hold the attention. 

Two points of criticism suggest themselves at once in a work of this kind. 
First, it seems that the outcome leaves much to be desired, before the ex- 
planation of mind can be regarded as completed. To say that all mental 
processes grow out of different needs, without showing the relation between 
the need and its method of satisfaction, seems to take much for granted. 
Certainly all needs are not satisfied as soon as felt, and even feeling the 
need is not an unanalyzable datum of experience, but itself requires some 
consideration. Even granting that the theory is an adequate explanation 
of the foundation plan of mind, it does not offer a sufficient number of sepa- 
rate headings under which to treat of concrete facts. One feels in every 
chapter that much more material is brought in than is needed to illustrate 
the fundamental statements, and yet there are still many omissions from the 
factual content of psychology, even in its present state of advancement. 
One may be perfectly ready to admit that all conscious processes are aspects 
of one whole ; but the present work is proof that that statement in itself 
cannot serve as a basis of discussion for the concrete facts of mind. It is 
perhaps not necessary to hypostatize the products of intellectual abstraction 
to the extent that is at present in vogue, but more principles of classification 
are needed than the present theory admits. 

Although it cannot be said that Mr. Spiller has completely succeeded in 
his undertaking, and he would be the last to claim that his book offers a 
final solution of the problem, yet the volume is extremely suggestive through- 
out. Many of the descriptions of the concrete phenomena are unusually 
felicitous, and the book emphasizes, although too strongly, a point of view 
that is often too completely overlooked. 

W. B. Pillsbury. 

University of Michigan. 

Social Control : A Survey of the Foundations of Order. By Edward A. 
Ross. New York, The Macmillan Co.; London, Macmillan & Co., 
1902. — pp. xii, 463. 

The object of this book is to set forth the means by which human society 
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maintains order, and restrains the anti-social impulses of the individual. 
The author begins with a survey of the sentiments which tend to establish 
what he calls 'natural order' among men, such as sympathy, sociability, 
and the sense of justice, which he maintains are not sufficient for the pur- 
pose in view. On the contrary, he holds that the interests of the individual 
are antagonistic to those of society, and that the individual can only be 
held in check by an elaborate system of direct and indirect control. He 
denies that there is a natural tendency to order in the mass of men, as some 
thinkers maintain, and says : "It would be, in truth, much juster to assume 
a state of disorder. We ought to take for granted that men living in pro- 
pinquity will continually fall afoul of one another. We ought to expect in 
the normal person not, it is true, the malice, lust, or ferocity of the born 
criminal, but certainly a natural unwillingness to be checked in the hot 
pursuit of his ends" (p. 4). This assumption of antagonism between 
the members of society is the keynote of Mr. Ross's book, and is the 
guide to the understanding of all he says. 

But if the impulses of the individual are so inimical to society, it is hard 
to see how order was ever established at all, and this is evidently Mr. 
Ross's own view. I am not quite sure what he means by society, for his 
remarks on this point are equivocal. In one place he speaks of society as 
' ' something distinct from a bunch of persons. For we can regard this 
society as a living thing. ... Or we can regard this society as a person 
having its good and its evil and a knowledge of this good and evil ' ' (p. 67). 
Yet elsewhere he says far more truly : ' ' The fact is, society is not a be- 
ing, but just people in their collective capacity. The only welfare there is 
is the welfare of persons present or to come "(p. 418). But if that is the 
case, how can the welfare of the persons be antagonistic to that of society ? 
The truth is, Mr. Ross greatly underrates the power of the moral senti- 
ments, and he overlooks the fact that the individual cannot satisfy his de- 
sires to any considerable extent without the cooperation of his fellows. 
He says in his preface that he began this work six years ago with the belief 
that nearly all the goodness and conscientiousness in society are due to 
social influences ; and, though his views on that point have been somewhat 
modified, he still maintains that "the social group, by drilling its members 
to observe certain forbearances toward one another, manufactures con- 
science " (p. 28). And throughout his discussion he shows a very inade- 
quate conception of what morality is. 

The problem that Mr. Ross set himself to solve is a very simple one, 
and if he had been properly equipped in philosophy, as he evidently is 
not, he would not have regarded the existence of social order as anything 
strange. Men maintain order because they like order and dislike disorder. 
They like order for its own sake and for the sake of helping one another, 
as well as for the sake of the benefits which they themselves derive from 
it. The human individual is not the monster of wickedness that Mr. Ross 
represents him to be. His theory of the antagonism of the individual to 
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society is, in fact, the old Calvinistic doctrine of total depravity, masquerad- 
ing in the garb of ' sociology. ' 

But it must not be thought that there is nothing good in the book. On 
the contrary, in describing the means by which society exercises control 
over the individual, the author gives a good deal of information which will 
doubtless be useful to young students of social life. He describes the 
phenomena of government, of law, of religion and the church, considered 
as agents for preserving order and also the influence of education, custom, 
art, and other agencies whose effect is more indirect. It must be said, 
however, that there is nothing new or original in his remarks on these sub- 
jects, and hence his work, whatever value it may have for students, will 
have no effect on the progress of thought on the problems of social life. 

James B. Peterson. 

Die Dogmen der Erkenntnisiheorie. Von Fred Bon. Leipzig, Wil- 

helm Engelmann, 1902. — pp. viii, 349. 

Since the days of Plato the philosophical dialogue has often been chosen 
as a method of exposition, but during the past century it has somewhat 
fallen from favor. Writers have seemed to feel that the gain in vivacity 
and in human interest was more than outweighed by the increased difficulty of 
clear and systematic treatment. Its decline in popularity renders the pres- 
ent choice of the dialogue on the part of Herr Bon the more daring, and 
in one respect his selection of the literary form for his work is justified by 
the result. His disputants, of which there are two, have sufficient indi- 
viduality to make them seem more or less alive. They are not mere pegs 
upon which to hang arguments, and this impresses one as especially for- 
tunate, when one considers the character of the arguments presented. 
The objection to most dialogues, even to some of Plato's, is that all the 
participants save one are men of straw set up for the especial purpose of 
being knocked down by the destined victor. In the present case, however, 
so far as arguments go, there is little choice between the disputants — 
both are equally deserving of defeat. Of course one of them escapes his 
just deserts, annihilates all objections to his own theories, and even suc- 
ceeds in converting his opponent to the major part at least of his views; 
but one constantly feels that, like some of the heroes of Greek tragedy, he 
could never have thus succeeded without the direct intervention of the gods. 

The book is prefaced by an interesting allegory which seems to describe 
the assaults of the dogmatists upon the upholders of the true doctrine, and 
even to suggest that the struggle is not yet ended. The book proper is 
divided into five discussions of the dogmas of Berkeley, Hume, Aris- 
totle, Kant, Locke, and Descartes respectively. All of these writers are 
defended by the bearer of what is under the circumstances the strange 
name of Misodogmos. Episthemos, on the other hand, attacks one after 
another of the theories advanced by his opponent, all of which he classes 
together under the opprobrious title of epistemology, the modern form of 



